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e An “>” indicates one song segues into the next song listed 
(or there’s only a momentary pause between the two). 

° A “jam” is a structured, melodic piece of instrumental 
music other than a formal song. Some jams are thor- 
oughly improvised while some routinely played thematic 
jams are given titles, e.g., the “Spanish Jam.” The jam 
itself will be described, often with glowing enthusiasm, 
by the writer in the text. 

e A “space” is a piece of freeform or improvisational 
instrumental conversation other than a formal song or 
jam. “Space” usually implies a more rhythmless and/or 
nonmelodic segment, often sounding creepy, dark, mys- 
terious, even scary at times. 

° A “tease,” e.g., “Saint Stephen Tease,” means the band 
strongly and clearly begins the song or states the theme 
without singing the words. 


3. Personnel: 
This is where musicians other than the regular members of 
the Grateful Dead who appear on this tape are listed. 


4. 1. Source: SBD, Quality: A, Length: 2:30, Genealogy: 
SBD > circulation 
2. Source: SBD (Healy), Quality: B+/A-, Length: 2:30, 
Genealogy: Healy SBD > circulation 
3. Source: AUD, Quality: A—, Length: 2:30 
4. Source: FM-SBD (GDH 207), Quality: A, Length: 
0:25 (> “Space” > “Casey Jones” > “Throwing Stones” 
> “One More Saturday Night”*) 


Herein lies the basic info for each of the different sources of 
the music. In this case there are four different sources for the 
music from this show that is in circulation. 


Source 


e AUD =A microphone recording originating outside the 
Grateful Dead’s sound system, usually by members of the 
audience. Should the person(s) who actually taped the 
show be known, they will be mentioned following the 
“Genealogy” by the term “Taper.” Sometimes informa- 
tion regarding the equipment used by the taper will be 
supplied here as well. 

e SBD =a soundboard recording originating from within 
the Grateful Dead’s sound system. 

e FM-SBD (GDH #_) =a recording that in most cases orig- 
inated from the band’s Vault and then was broadcast by 
David Gans on one of his radio shows, either the nation- 
ally syndicated Grateful Dead Hour (GDH), or Dead to 
the World (DTTW), his local KPFA (Berkeley) broadcast, 
or various fund-raising marathons also on KPFA. While 
many tapers have recorded these shows off their FM 
receivers during broadcast it is preferable to get a tape 
made off the prebroadcast cassettes, compact discs, or 
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DATs on which David sends his show to the radio sta- 
tions. This is because the pre-FM signal leaves his studio 
with the full bandwidth, ideally up to 20 kHz, while FM 
radio has a frequency limit of 15 kHz. Additionally, the 
Dead Hour can be recorded from the NPR satellite feed 
by someone with access to a public radio station. If possi- 
ble, tapers should note on their tapes which source their 
copies of this music came from. 

e FM-SBD =a recording or live simulcast broadcast by a 
radio station—in many cases by a radio station in the 
city in which the Dead were currently playing. FM-SBDs 
are distinctly different from #1 and #3 sources above; 
they often contain static, a very rich bass sound, and an 
occasional (often poorly timed) blurb by the disk jockey. 


Length 


This appears in hours and minutes, telling the length of each 
source. Songs in parentheses denote those that are either miss- 
ing or solely available from the particular source in question. 
In the second example, the tape contains two hours and thirty 
minutes (2:30) of the music from this show, and all songs. 

If a song is mentioned with a cut symbol attached, e.g., 
“Throwing Stones”//, then the song is included but it has a 
cut at the end. 


Quality 


Here is a grading, from A+ to F, of the sound itself on the 
tape (A+ is a superlative recording, F is literally unlisten- 
able). We tried hard to give a general grade, admittedly 
subjective, of a tape that one can get one’s hands on with- 
out too much trouble. Should one find a “C+” SBD of the 
above show, for example, then one knows one would be 
wise to continue looking for a better copy. 

Somewhat different rating criteria are used for sound- 
board and audience recordings. An A+ quality audience 
recording may not be as sonically pristine as an A+ quality 
soundboard recording in certain areas (such as separation of 
instruments, audibility of vocals, and lack of ambient noise) 
since it exists “outside” the Dead’s sound system. However, 
some tapers find that high-quality audience tapes are more 
rewarding to listen to than soundboard recordings from the 
same show if they have more “warmth” or convey a degree 
of energy or excitement that cannot be found “inside” the 
system (the Watkins Glen soundcheck is an excellent exam- 
ple of this, for while the soundboard source is thoroughly 
delightful, it fails to convey the energy of the audience mem- 
bers as they react to the band’s musical prowess at that 
show). 

Most Dead Hour and Betty Board source tapes are 
“A/A+” since they come directly from the master source 
with no generational loss. Usually soundboard source tapes 
that are given a low rating (below B) have suffered from 
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poor analog recording technique (either improper recording 
levels or noise reduction settings, off-speed recording equip- 
ment, or multiple generations). But even a master AUD tape 
may receive a low rating because of factors such as poor 
recording equipment, technique, or location. Generally, for 
SBDs, tapes within a few analog generations of the master 
should sound quite good, A/A-, assuming the dubbers 
recorded properly with good, clean equipment and con- 
scious meter settings and that there were no glitches on the 
master itself (e.g., buzzes from faulty patch-cords or distor- 
tion from too-high meter levels). 

Multigenerational cassettes do not get an A+ rating 
(especially ones with no noise reduction). These are reserved 
for pure digital soundboards, digitals copied off of two- 
track master reels or quarter track masters at 7% ips (inches 
per second—the speed at which the tape moves across the 
head) or faster, or the best front of the board (FOB) digital 
audience tape (like those made with properly spaced omni- 
directional mikes on six-foot stands). 

The number of cuts or splices does not affect our grading 
system—only the sonic quality of the music itself. In this 
book any tape rated C+ on up can be enjoyed without too 
much difficulty. The advent of DATs, which copy with zero 
generational loss, means that the versions of any given tape 
in most tapers’ collections are now of uniform quality—in 
other words, if digital taper X has a C+ quality version of a 
particular tape then more than likely the version of that same 
tape in digital taper Y’s collection will also be a C+ quality. It 
is common knowledge that master recordings made on a cas- 
sette will contain a cut in the second set, usually somewhere 
during “Drums” > “Space.” Since this occurs on every cas- 
sette master—and every cassette master is different—we 
have refrained from listing this standard cut in the data. 


Genealogy 


This denotes the origin of the tape as traced from its origi- 
nal master source all the way to... our tape decks! We 
have tried to indicate the lowest number of analog genera- 
tions through which each recording has passed. We stop 
counting once that tape has made it on to a widely distrib- 
uted digital format. 

Symbols: 


MC = Master cassette recording 
MR = Master reel-to-reel recording 
C = Cassette recording 
RR = Reel-to-reel recording 
DAT = Digital Audio Tape recording 
DR = Unspecified digital realm recording (usually 
applies to the Grateful Dead Hour, for 
which David Gans records from the master 
recording to either DAT or a Sonic Solutions 
digital editing system) 


PCM = Recording made on the initial version of con- 
sumer digital audio. It was accomplished using 
a digital processor that converted the signal 
from analog to digital and interfaced with a 
videocassette recorder storing the digital data 
on the video portion of videotape. Either VHS 
or beta videotape recorders could be used; 
however, beta was preferred by most due to its 
standard three-hour format, which allows 
most Dead concerts to fit on one tape. 
LP = Long-play vinyl record 
Betty Board = Readers will occasionally see the term “Betty 
Board” in the comments, genealogy, and/or 
review sections. This term refers to a cache of 
master or first-generation soundboard reel- 
to-reel recordings formerly in the possession 
of Betty Cantor-Jackson, a former recordist 
for the Grateful Dead. In 1986 this cache of 
tapes, numbering in the hundreds, was sold 
at a repossession auction. Many of these 
recordings were transferred to the digital 
realm and were widely distributed in trading 
circles. They remain among the most pristine 
and highly treasured Grateful Dead record- 
ings in circulation. 


Now, back to our sample review, Source #3: 

Betty Board, MC > C > DAT . . . this means that the master 
cassette was copied onto a cassette first, and then onto a 
DAT again, before finding its way into circulation. 


Another example: 

MR>DAT>C>C>C... this means the master reel was 
copied onto a DAT, and then copied three times onto differ- 
ent cassettes before being released into general circulation. 
As the years rolled by, and especially once the official tapers’ 
section was started, more and more master audience record- 
ings were made. Therefore, as time goes on in this book, 
fewer and fewer genealogies are listed. 


5. Highlights: 
This is a purely subjective list of recommended highlights 
for those in search of “best versions” of specific songs. 


6. Comments: 

Here is where the writer may add some specific information 
as to the sound quality. For instance, he or she may say that 
there’s a buzz in the first set songs but it disappears by the 
second set. 


7. Review: 
Here is where the writer describes the show. The writer’s 
name appears on the last line of the review. 





